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the subjects of examination. An excellent mathematician
will often have little Greek, and an excellent Greek scholar
will be entirely ignorant of French and Italian. Nothing
can be further from our wish than to hold out premiums for
knowledge of wide surface and of small depth. We are of
opinion that a candidate ought to be allowed no credit at
all for taking up a subject in which he is a mere smatterer.
Profound and accurate acquaintance with a single language
ought to tell more than bad translations and themes in six
languages. A single paper which shows that the writer
thoroughly understands the principles of the differential
calculus ought to tell more than twenty superficial and
incorrect answers to questions about chemistry, botany,
mineralogy, metaphysics, logic, and English history.
It will be necessary that a certain number of marks
should be assigned to each subject, and that the place of
a candidate should be determined by the sum total of the
marks which he has gained. The marks ought, we con-
ceive, to be distributed among the subjects of examina-
tion, in such a manner that no part of the kingdom, and
no class of schools, shall exclusively furnish servants to
the East India Company. It would be grossly unjust, for
example, to the great academical institutions of England,
not to allow skill in Greek and Latin versification to have
a considerable share in determining the issue of the compe-
tition. Skill in Greek and Latin versification has indeed
no direct tendency to form a judge, a financier, or a diplo-
matist. But the youth who does best what all the ablest
and most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well
will generally prove a superior man; nor can we doubt that
an accomplishment by which Fox and Canning, Grenville
and Wellesley, Mansfield and Tenterden, first distinguished
themselves above their fellows, indicates powers of mind,
which, properly trained and directed, may do great service
to the State. On the other hand, we must remember that